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capitals are located towards the edge of the most "densely
populated regions in their States. Like most State capitals,
therefore, they have ex-centric positions, but they have been
made accessible by road, air, rail and telecommunications.
Regional capitals are the focal points of areas within States
which possess some kind of unity of their own. Confusion as to
the meaning of the term ' "region" is caused by the practice of
government departments in grouping together administrative
areas and calling the results regions. For example, in the U.S.A.,
the Census Regions are arbitrary amalgamations of States for
the purposes of the Statistical Bureau of the Federal jQovern-
ment. In Great Britain, the Civil Defence Regions which were
constituted in February 1939, were designed to meet the
exigencies of the war, which was then imminent, and were based
on the county system of administration. As with States them-
selves, such "regions" rarely coincide with geographical regions,
but, unfortunately, there is little agreement among geographers
as to the exact boundaries of the latter divisions.
Further confusion arises, therefore, from the plethora of
regions of various kinds, but, without going further into the
vexed question of regional boundaries, it is generally agreed that
each State contains a number of areas, each of which is differ-
entiated from the remainder of the national territory by its
unitary character, which may be the result of one or more of a
number of determinants. Each of these regions, with the
exception of those which consist of sparsely inhabited land,
includes an urban area which acts as the regional metropolis.
Commonly such towns are the headquarters of local government,
but difficulties frequently arise as a result of the non-coincidence
of administrative and regional boundaries. They are the
regional foci of "services" of all kinds, educational, commercial,
professional, transport; often they are the ecclesiastical,
judicial and social centres and invariably they contain the offices
and works of the regional Press. In a word, they crystallize and
express the "life" of the region. Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester
and Birmingham are English examples of the larger type of
regional capital, while Norwich, Exeter, Gloucester and Oxford
are on a smaller scale; all States provide similar examples,
varying in size, character and function according to the regions